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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 



Baltimore, June, 1002. 

THE LEODILLA EPISODE IN BOJAR- 
DO'S ORLANDO INNAMORATO. 
(I, xx-xxii.) I. 

The poem of Bojardo was written to be read 
for the entertainment of friends, or for the 
court of the Este at Ferrara. The poet tried 
by the fullness and variety of his material to 
keep his hearers in suspense, and to gain this 
end he sought his material everywhere. The 
Old-French narrative poetry, the Chansons de 
Geste, the so-called Breton romances, the 
Fabliaux furnished much, and the tales of 
Classical antiquity are no less in evidence. 

The Orlando Inttamorato is, in reality, a 
poetic Rahtnenerz&klung like the Decame- 
rone, except that the scheme or frame into 
which the stories are woven is a little better 
concealed and less artificial. This framework 
is furnished by the wars of the Saracens 
against Charlemagne, and they are brought 
on with convenient regularity. But the cantos 
which describe these wars are interrupted and 
interspersed with all sorts of stories, Classical 
and Mediaeval, with adventures from the ro- 
mances of chivalry, with fabliaux, an oc- 
casional theological discussion between some 
Christian hero and Saracen warrior, with 
numerous examples of wonderful and direful 
magic. It would be difficult to choose an ex- 
ample which would better illustrate Bojardo's 
method in utilizing these different and remote 
materials than the Leodilla episode which 
takes up the greater part of cantos xx-xxii of 
the First Part. 

Brandimarte and Fiordelisa are- sleeping 
peacefully in the forest. An old hermit comes 
and, seeing the beauty of the lady, is enamored 
and carries her off. The knight sleeps on, but 
is soon aroused by the noise of three giants 
who are coming through the woods carrying 
with them a maiden who is wailing loudly and 
praying that God in his mercy give her death. 
The knight of course attacks them, but finds 
the odds too great. However, Orlando comes 
along at the opportune moment, and between 
them they dispose of the three giants and 



release the hapless maiden. This sort of an 
adventure is often met with in the romances 
of adventure, especially in those of the Ar- 
thurian cycle. So, for example, Roman de la 
Charrette, v. 728 sq ; Perceval ou la Quite de 
la Sainte Graal, Potvin's ed., vol. i, p. 429 ; 
Le Bel Inconnu, v. 444, and again v. 699. 
We will compare the latter example of this 
sort of an adventure with Bojardo's narrative, 
not that there is necessarily any direct con- 
nection between them, although there is a 
rather striking coincidence. 

In the Old-French story Li Biaus Desconus 
ou Giglain Fils de Messire Gauvain et de la 
Fie aux blanches Mains, the hero is riding 
through the forest and comes to an open place 
where he sees a fire. V. 699. 

Au feu avoit li grans gaians, 

Lais et hisdels et mescreans, 

Li tins tenoit une pucele. 

Ja nus horn ne demant plus biele, 

Se ele n'gust tel paor; 

Mais molt demenoit grant dolor; 

Molt se complaint et plore et bralt, 

Comroe la riens qui paine trait. 

Car uns gaians moult la pressoit 

A force baisler le vololt. 

And in the Orl. Inn., I. xx. 10 : 

Come fu giunto, vide tre glgantl 
Che avean molti gambeli in su la strata ; 
Due venian dietro ed un giva davanti 
Menando una donzella scapigliata ; 
E parre a Brandimarte ne'semblanti 
Che Fiordelisa sia la sciagurata, 
Che sopra quel gambel grldava forte, 
Chiedendo In gratia a Dio sempre la raorte. 

Li Biaus Desconus disposes of the first of these 
giants without much difficulty ; his fight with 
the second is described as follows ; V. 777 sq. 

Li jaians sa macue prist 

Navre se sent, tost en fremist, 

Venge se au demaintenantl 

Si est vraus vers lui corant, 

Si entoisse por lul ferlr. 

Cil vit le cop vers lui venir; 

Le ceval guencist d 'autre part. 

Ce ne fu pas felt de musart. 

Fuir vaut mieus que de fol atendre. 

Puis qu'Il n'i a mestier desfendre. 

Car li jaians a si ffiru, 

En un arbre par tel vertu, 

Que il fist tot l'arbre croller, 

Et les branches fist avaler. 

This corresponds to the fight between Orlando 
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and Ranchera, one of the three giants who 
were carrying off the maiden, I. xx. 23 and 
24. 

Da l'altra parte e la pugna maggiore 
Tra il feroce Ranchera 'I conte Orlando : 
Quel mena del bastone a gran furore: 
Gia combattuto avean piu di quattr'ore, 
Sempre Tun l'altro gran colpi menando; 
Quando Ranchera getta 11 acudo in terra 
E ad ambe man 11 gran bastone afierra. 

E'menb un colpo «1 dlsmisurato, 
Che se dritto giungeva quel gigante, 
Non saria glammai piu raffigurato 
Per uomo vivo quel signor d'Anglante ; 
Giunse ad un arbor ch'era ivi da lato t 
E tutto lo spezz6 sino a le piante, 
Le rame e il tronco da la cima al basso ; 
Odito non fii mai tanto fracasso. 

The coincidence of a wild blow striking the 
tree at one side is striking and tempts us to 
draw conclusions, especially since the main 
event of Li Biaus Desconus appears also in 
the Orlando Innamorato, II. xxvi. Here 
Brandimarte, after having slain a terrible giant 
who is also a magician, comes to a tomb upon 
the cover of which he reads that he must kiss 
whatever comes out. He lifts this cover and 
a terrible dragon springs out, which upon being 
kissed turns into a beautiful maiden. In Li 
Biaus Desconus the hero Giglain comes to 
the Cite' Gast<S to free a lady from a terrible 
magic spell. He kills a couple of giants, the 
last of whom is also a magician, and enters 
the room. A dragon of terrible appearance 
approaches but acting with wonderful humility 
and mildness of demeanor. While the knight 
hesitates to strike down such a mild-mannered 
monster the dragon darts up and kisses him 
upon the mouth and is thereupon transformed 
into a beautiful maiden. However, it is doubt- 
ful whether Bojardo derived the latter story 
from Old-French sources, as there is an Italian 
poem which contains the same episode, namely 
the Carduino, a composition belonging to the 
latter part of the fourteenth century. 

Li Biaus Desconus is a later composition of 
the Arthurian cycle of romances, correspond- 
ing in a general way to the Enfances of the 
Chansons de Ges/e, and was written during 
the thirteenth century. It seems hardly proba- 
ble that it would have been incorporated in 
any of the numerous romances whose titles 
appear in the catalogues of the library belong- 
ing to the house of Este, which were published 



in the second volume of the Romania by Pio 
Rajna. But Renaud de Beaujeu, the author of 
the poem, may very likely have taken his de- 
scription of the fight with the giants from some 
of the older romances, such affairs being some- 
thing of a commonplace in these works. The 
comparison shows at least how closely Bojar- 
do's method resembles that employed in the 
Old-French narrative poems of the so-called 
Breton or Arthurian cycle. 

Our story is then dropped for the twentieth 
canto, and is not resumed until the thirty- 
seventh stanza of the following, where it is taken 
up characteristically at the crucial point of a 
terrible battle which is in progress between 
Ranaldo and the champions of the traitor 
Truffaldino. 

Ma nel presente io voglio dlfferire 
II fin di questa pugna si rubesta : 
DI Orlando e Brandimarte vl vo* dire, 
Che son con quella dama a la foresta, 
Qual han campata da crudel martire, 
E tre gigantl ucclsi con tempesta, 
Come dovete aver ne la memorta. 
Or di quel latto io vo' segulr l'lstoria. 

Thereupon the lady goes on to tell them who 
she is, after having attended to the wounds of 
Brandimarte with the medical skill with which 
the heroines of the romances were so often 
accredited. I. xxi. 

50. Di re figliuola e bella ml troval, 
Ricca d'avere e di stato giocondo; 
E cib ml fu cagion di moltl guai. 
Come ti conteraggio il tutto a tondo, 
Perche conoscl a quel che m*e incontrado, 
Che anzi a la morte alcun non e beato. 

51 . Era la fama gia sparta d'intorno 

De la richeua del mlo padre antico; 

E nominanza del mlo viso adoruo, 

O vera o falsa pur conTIo ti dico, 

Menb due amanti a chiedermf In un giorno, 

Ordauro 11 biondo, e 11 vecchio Folderico: 

Bello era il primo dal ciufFo a la planta, 

L'altro de gli anni avea piu df sessanta. 

Naturally Leodilla's choice was soon made. 
"II vecchio lascio, e al giovene m'appiglio," 
as she says (52, last verse) neatly parodying 
the celebrated verse of Petrarch. However, 
as she is not entirely free to choose she deter- 
mines to compass her desires by trickery, so 
she goes to her father and prays that he grant 
her one last wish. 

56. Questo sara che non mi dla marito, 

Che prima meco al corso non contenda, 
E fia per legge fermo e stabllito. 
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Che il vincttor per sua moglie ml prenda; 
Ma fa ch'il vinto sappia che il partito 
Sia di lasciar la vita per ammenda, 
E sia palese per tutte le faande ; 
Chi non e corridor, non mi domande. 

Thereupon she tells the knights that she was 
so swift of foot that once near the city of 
Damosire she had overtaken a stag and caught 
it. On the day of the contest the two suitors 
appear ; the great contrast in their appearance 
giving rise to much comment and the belief 
that on this day the old Folderico will surely 
lose his head. The conditions are read over 
and Folderico who is to run first takes his 
place. At his side he carries a sack. As they 
run and the lady is about to pass her aged 
contestant he drops a round and smoothly 
polished apple, she stoops to pick it up and is 
delayed. This happens twice. The end ap- 
proaches and she is gaining on the old man 
and is already thinking of the bliss in store for 
her with Ordauro : 

66. Cosl parlava meco, nel mio core 
Allegra. gla vlclna a la speranza, 
Quando il vecchio malvagio e traditore, 
II terzo porno de la tasca lama. 

E unto m'abbaglib col suo splendore, 
Che, ben che tempo al corso non m'avanza. 
Fur venni a dietro e quel porno pigllal, 
Ne Folderico pin giunsi giammai. 

67. Lui forte ansando a le tende arrivava, 
E i suoi gli sono intorno con letizia 
Tutta la gente dl fora gridava; 
Adoprata ha'l volpone alta mallzia. 

Or tu puoi mo pensar, se io biastemmava, 
Che io plans! il sangue vivo per gran stizia; 
E nel mio cor dlcea : S*egll e volpone, 
Farollo esser un becco, per Macone. 

This is, of course, the fable of Atalanta and 
Ipomene which Venus tells to Adonis in the 
sixth fable of the tenth book of the Metamor- 
phoses of Ovid. 

Atalanta is warned by the oracle that if she 
marries it will be the cause of her ruin. Then 
v. 567: 

Territa sorte dei per opacas lnnuba silvas 
Vivit et instantem turbam violenta procorum 
Condicione fugat, nee "sum potiunda, nisi" Inquit, 
"Victa prius cursu. Pedibus contendite mecum : 
Prsemia veloci coniunx thalamique dabuntur, 
Mor pretium tardis. Ea lex certaminls esto." 

Many are enamored of her great beauty and 
contend with her in running. All are con- 
quered. Among those who look on is Ipom- 
ene, who also falls a prey to her charms, and 



the maiden too for the first time feels the 
pangs of love. They contend. Venus being 
invoked by the youth gives him three golden 
apples plucked from the tree which grows in 
the Tamasenian fields. These three apples 
are used in about the same way that Folderico 
used those with which he had provided him- 
self for his race. As they approach the end 
Ipomene throws the last apple far to one side 
and v. 676 : 

virgo visa est dubitare : coegi 
tollere et adieci sublato pondera malo 
impediique oneris pariter gravitate moraque 
neve meus sermo cursu sit tardior ipso, 
pneterita est virgo : duxit sua prmmla victor. 

The liberties taken by Bojardo with his 
Classical source are too evident to require 
much comment. That there was any inter- 
mediate link between his work and that of the 
Latin poet is improbable. Bojardo simply vul- 
garized the story in matter as well as in lan- 
guage. In the one, the maiden prescribes the 
running contests to avert an impending dis- 
aster ; in the other to be able to possess the 
youth and conveniently to dispose of the aged 
suitor. It is a parody on the story of Venus— 
a parody necessitated by the difference be- 
tween the characters of Leodilla and Atalanta, 
who is here transfigured into the form of the 
gay heroine of the Italian novella. The trans- 
formation would be incomplete did not a simi- 
lar change take place in regard to the person 
of the lover, and so Ipomene gives way to the 
decrepit Folderico, who, in his turn, as will 
shortly appear, represents the very familiar 
type of the jealous husband. 

It becomes then a sort of preparation for the 
novella of the Moglie Involata, since it tends 
to make the action possible by showing Leo- 
dilla's swiftness of foot, and it also gives a 
motive for the husband's jealousy. These are 
matters very lightly touched upon in the other 
versions of this story. Leodilla relates the 
story to Orlando and Brandimarte as they ride 
on in quest of Fiordelisa. Folderico brings 
his wife in pomp and triumph to a strong castle 
of his called Alta Mura, in which his treasure 
is hidden. In a chamber worse than a prison 
he locks up his young bride. Her case is a 
very sad one indeed. The room can only be 
entered by one way. The castle has seven 
walls, and it is entered by narrow entrances 
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through seven towers and seven gates to which 
Folderico carries the only key. He is insanely 
jealous, so much so that, according to the he- 
roine, xxii, 17 : 

Percib cbe, sempre che la torn entrava, 
Le pulici scotea del ▼estimento, 
E tutte fuor de 1* uaclo le cacciava ; 
Ne stava per quel dl plu mal contento, 
Se una mosca con meco rltrovava; 
Anri dlceva con molto tormento; 
J5 femlna ower maschio questa moaca? 
Non la tenere, o fa ch'io la conosca. 

The heroine languishes for some time in this 
sad condition, when her lover finally appears 
on the scene. He is unable to get into the 
tower in any way, but buys an estate some two 
miles away and settles there. In the course 
of time he succeeds in making an underground 
passage which enables him to enter Leodilla's 
room. Although the two lovers enjoy blissful 
moments together they are not satisfied and 
plan a means of escape. Ordauro prepares a 
banquet to which he invites Folderico, repre- 
senting that he is married to allay the hus- 
band's suspicion. When the latter arrives at 
the knight's castle he is confronted at the 
table by his own wife who has come through 
the underground passage and now sits there 
dressed in garments which the lover had pro- 
cured for her. Naturally the husband is greatly 
excited, storming and cursing with great fury. 
Ordauro professes to be unable to make any- 
thing out of his conduct, but suggests that his 
anxiety may be due to a fancied resemblance, 
and that, as a matter of fact, his wife had had 
a twin sister so much like her that their parents 
could not tell them apart. Folderico is de- 
cidedly skeptical but hastens back to his castle 
where he finds his wife in a state of deep 
melancholia. This experience having been re- 
peated several times, Folderico at last comes 
to the conclusion that he must have been mis- 
taken. Soon Ordauro announces that he must 
leave the country as the climate does not 
agree with him. Folderico is vastly relieved 
and proposes to accompany him and his sup- 
posed wife. He does so and after having gone 
some six miles returns to find that his wife has 
been stolen from him in spite of all his pre- 
cautions. 

This novel/a is borrowed, at least in part, 
from the very popular Mediaeval collection of 



stories known as the Historia Septem Sapien- 
tutn, and it is also found in some versions of 
the Latin Dolopathos, though not in Oester- 
ley's edition. The story in question frequently 
bears the name Inclusa, but I have adopted 
the name given it by D'Ancona in his edition 
of the Italian version of this work, // Libro 
dei Sette Savi, Pisa, 1864, La Moglie Itwolata, 
since this name corresponds better to the 
contents of the narrative. The story of the 
Stolen Wife in the version of the Seven Wise 
Men is about as follows : 

A knight of the king Montbergis dreamed 
one night that he was enamored of a beautiful 
lady whom he did not know, nor had he ever 
seen her. The lady of whom he dreamed was 
visited by the same sort of a vision in which 
she on her side fell in love with the knight. 
On the next day the knight rode forth in quest 
of her of whom he had dreamed. After riding 
three weeks he comes to the sea where he be- 
holds a strong, beautiful castle, well-walled 
and with a high and massive tower. Now the 
lord of this castle had a young and beautiful 
wife of whom he was very jealous, so that he 
kept her locked up in this tower. To go to 
her one had to pass through ten doors, and 
the lord entrusted the key to no one. The 
lady was sitting in her window as the knight 
rode up, their eyes met and their hearts were 
thrown into a most violent perturbation, for 
each recognizes in the other the object of 
the passion which had come to them in their 
dreams. 

The count being at war with a neighboring 
lord, it is an easy matter for the knight to get 
into his service and thus win his favor. As a 
reward for his assistance in bringing the war 
to a close the knight obtains a piece of land 
near the count's castle and builds thereon a 
fine mansion. He has the master mason con- 
struct an underground passage which com- 
municates with the lady's room. The work 
accomplished, he kills the master mason that 
he may tell no tales. The knight then visits 
his mistress and as he leaves her she gives 
him a ring which she had received from her 
husband, and this he slips on his finger. The 
knight soon entertains the count who is greatly 
startled at seeing his ring on his host's finger. 
He hurries back to the castle and asks to see 
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the ring. In the meantime the knight has 
carried the ring back by way of the passage, 
so the lady is able to show it to her husband 
with a great display of innocence. He is 
amazed, of course, but reflects that there are 
many rings and that these two may very well 
have resembled each other. The next morn- 
ing the knight informs him that a friend 
(Arnica) has arrived bringing good tidings 
from his country and he will soon return, but 
before he goes he wishes that the count may 
come and dine with him once more. The count 
comes to the banquet and is astounded to see 
his own wife sitting at the table opposite him. 
He is utterly cast down and cannot eat. He 
asks who she is and the knight states that she 
is his friend. Thereupon the count reflects 
that the tower is strong and that women as 
well as rings resemble each other, and indeed, 
when he gets back to his room he finds his 
wife awaiting him in her chamber. The next 
morning he is invited by the knight to be 
present at the marriage of himself with this 
friend, which is to take place just before they 
set sail for their own country. The count is 
present and actually gives away his own wife 
to the other. He sees them off and returns to 
find that his wife also is gone in spite of his 
many precautions. 

This is the story of the Moglie Involute, or 
the Inclusa, as it occurs with slight variations 
in the various versions of this very popular 
collection of stories. There can be no doubt 
but that Bojardo- knew this work, or at least 
that he had plenty of opportunity for knowing it. 
There are several Italian versions of the narra- 
tive in question ; so in the Crudele Matrigna, 
II Libro dei Sette Savi di Roma, in a Latin 
text of the Dolopathos, discovered by Mus- 
safia, and published in the Sitzungsberichte 
der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaft- 
en, Bd. 57, S. 37 sq.; a version in ottave rime 
discovered and discussed by Pio Rajna in Ro- 
mania, vols, vii and x ; and the Erasto. The 
version in ottave rime offers some strong proof 
of the popularity of the poem. Its composition 
shows it to be the work of a poet who proba- 
bly put it together to recite in public places. 
There is, for example, a great freedom in the 
use of rimes. Thus Soprana rimes with mag- 
na (i, 34) ; accorto with doto which stands for 



dotto (iv, 5) ; these and similar examples are 
frequently to be found in this style of poetry 
wherever it has been preserved. But there 
are even worse rimes than these, so sane rimes 
with bene (i, 62), pelo with duolo (88, 13), etc. 
There are even some bad grammatical blun- 
ders, so hai (i, 61) ; fui (iii, 17 ; vi, a) ; trovai 
(vii, ri) are used as third persons. The poet 
was looking for some rimes with Ipocris, and 
so with a nonchalance characteristic of his 
trade he writes fas deb as, fa dimoras and 
parlas, which for him mean the same as fa or 
fece, tu debba,fa dintora and par Id (iii, 16; iv, 
3 and 13). These are all plain signs of the 
playman's art, or lack of it, and indicate that 
these stories were familiar to the people at 
that time. Rajna believes that this poem was 
composed between 1440 and 1480. The first 
two books of the Orlando Innamorato were 
completed by 148a, as is shown by the fact 
that the poet interrupted his work on account 
of the war which had broken out around Fer- 
rara in that year. The stories of the Seven 
Wise Men, then, were being recited before the 
people at the time when the Orlando was 
being composed. According to D'Ancona (cf. 
edition, p. xao) our story is the thirteenth 
novella of Sercambi, and traces of its influence 
also appear in the fortieth novella of Masuccio. 
It was a story, then, that was generally known 
and as such Bojardo would have levied his 
contributions upon it and so would probably 
have followed no version in particular. Ac- 
cording to Rajna, Romania, vol. viii, 377, the 
Crudele Matrigna and // Libro dei Sette Savi 
were translated from the Latin version dis- 
covered by Mussafia. He believes that the 
rimed version may have come from the Latin, 
but indirectly and under the influence of the 
French. There are two statements common 
to Bojardo and the Latin text which do not 
occur in the other versions, and this would in- 
dicate that if Bojardo used any of these ver- 
sions he must have had the Latin one before 
him. So the Latin version states that the 
castle had seven gates to which the husband 
carried the key, op. cit., p. 108 : 

"Et ilia turris erat altissitna nee poterat in- 
trari ad earn nisi per septem ostia ambus om- 
nibus maritus suus claves portabat, 
which corresponds to the second verse of the 
fifteenth stanza of the Orlando : 
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Per sette torrloni e scttc portc, 

and the sixteenth stanza, sixth verse : 

Seinpre tenea le chiavi a la cintura. 

In the Latin version the youth is said to be 
very rich, op. tit., p. 109 : 

Juvenls Tero quia dltissimus erat, 

while // Libro dei Sette Savi has nothing to 
say in that respect. But Leodilla says, St. 
19, first verse : 

Egli era ricco di molto tesoro. 

The points of contact are : — The jealous 
husband who imprisons his beautiful young 
wife ; the lover who comes, builds a castle in 
the neighborhood and tunnels underground to 
the apartments of his mistress; then the dinner 
at which the husband eats at the table with his 
own wife ; and finally in a somewhat general 
way the last scene of the little comedy where 
the husband is a party to the abduction of his 
own wife. 

The passages in which these events are nar- 
rated are quite similar, as will appear from a 
hasty comparison. Cf. Orl. Inn. I. xxii, 

14. La mi stava io, d'ogni diletto priva, 

I campi e la marina a rlguardare, 
Perche la terra e posta In su la riva 
D'una spiaggia deserta, a lato al mare ; 
Non vi potria salir persona viva 

Che non avesie l'ale da volare, 

£ sol da un lato a quel castello altiero 

Salir si pub per un stretto sentlero. 

15. Ha sette cinte, e seinpre nova entrata, 
Per sette torrloni e sette porte, 
Ciascuna piccioletta e ben ferrata ; 
Dentro questo giron cotanto forte 

Fu io piacevolmente imprigionata, 
Sempre chiamando notte e glorno morte , 
16 

II vecchio, che avea ben di ci6 sospetto, 
Sempre tenea le chiavi a la clntura, 

Ed era si geloso divenuto, 

Che avendol visto non saria creduto. 

In II Libro dei Sette Savi di Roma, p. 78 : 

"E tanto andd ch'egli (il cavaliere)venne in 
Ungheria in una terra molto ricca, e bella, 
e in costa del mare trov6 uno castello molto 
bello, chiuso di buon muro, e la torre bene 
alta e forte. E quegli di cui era quel castello era 
un conte d'alto stato, e avea una bella moglie la 
quale egli amava molto, e erane forte gieloso e 
avevala per gielosia serrata dentro della torre 
dove avea dieci usci innanzi che a lei si 
potesse venire, di che il signiore medesimo 
portava le chiavi, che non s'affidava di niuno." 

The general facts as to the lover's arrival 



and the erection of the castle by the lover also 
resemble each other, except that Bojardo 
places it farther away and says nothing as to 
the master mason. The scene at the banquet, 
which is the real climax of the piece, is thus 
described in the Orlando, I. xxii : 

30. Ordauro Folderico ebbe invitato 
Al suo palagio assai piacevolmente, 
Mostrandogli che s'era maritato 

Per trargli ogni sospetto de la mente. 
Lui da pol ch'ebbe il castel ben serrato, 
Ch'io non potessi uscirne per niente, 
Ne sapendo di che, pur sbigottito 
N'andb dov'era &tto il gran convito. 

31. Io gia prima di lui n'era venuta, 
Per quella tomba sotterra nascosa, 
E d'altrl panni ornata e provveduta, 
SI come io fossi la novella sposa ; 

Ma come il vecchio m'ebbe qui veduta, 
Morir credette in pena dolorosa; 
E volto a Ordauro disse : Ahime tapino I 
Che ben ci6 mi stimal, per Dio divlnol 
Io non uccisi gia n tuo padre antico 
Ne abbruciai la tua terra con ruina, 
Ch'esser dovessi a me crudel nemico 
A far la vita mia tanto meschina. 
Ahi tristo e sventurato Folderico, 
Che sia gabbato alfin da una fantina : 



34. Gridava il vecchio ognor piu disperato : 
Questa e la cortesia, questo e l'onoref 
Tu m'hat mia moglie, mlo tesor rubato, 
E poi per darmi tormento maggiere, 
M'hal ad inganno in tua casa menato, 
Ladro, ribaldo, falso, traditore. 

Perch 'io vegga il mlo danno a compimento 
E la mia onta, e muora di tormento. 

35. Ordauro si mostrava stupe&tto, 
Dicendo : O Dio che reggi 11 clel sereno. 
Come hai costui de l'intelletto tratto, 
Che fu di tal prudenza e senno pieno 1 
Or d'ogni sentimento e si dlsfatto. 
Come occhi non avesse, pill ne meno ; 
Odi t diceva, Folderico e vedi ; 

Questa e mia moglie, e che sia tua tu credi. 

The scene is continued in this way for some 
time, then the old man hurries off to the tower 
"trottando forte" (39). As he enters his 
wife's chamber and sees her there he cannot 
control his amazement and breaks out in ex- 
clamations of wonder and stupefaction. 

In the Sette Savi, on the other hand, this 
scene is comparatively very tame. The count 
returning from the chase is met by the knight 
who leads him into the banquet hall. P. 84 : 

" E quando e' furon posti a tavola, egli fecie 
mangiare a una tavola il signiore e la dama. 
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E'l signiore la guatava e parevali pure ch'ella 
somigliasse la moglie. La dama il pregava 
e sforzava di mangiare, ma egli nol poteva 
fare, si forte era abbaito ; ma la torre ch'era 
si forte lo'ingannava, perochfe non potea per 
niuna cosa pensare della cava ch'era fatta, 
ma sempre pensava che sono molte fem- 
inine die si somigliano insieme, com'egli 
avea fatta dello anello. II cavaliere fecie 
buono ciera e onoro molto il signiore; e'l 
signiore il domando chi era quella.dama e'l 
cavaliere disse : Messer, ella fe una tnia arnica 
di mio paese, e ami portate novelle ch'io ria 
pacie dal mio paese ; il perche e'mi converra 
tostamente andare la. E quand'eglino ebbono 
mangiato e la tavola levata, il signiore prese 
suo congio, che gran volonta avea di rivedere 
la moglie per quella ch'egli avea veduta col 
cavaliere. E quando il signiore si fu partito, 
il cavaliere fecie spogliare alia dama i panni 
ch'ella avea vestiti e rimettersi i suoi medesimi 
e manddnnela nella torre per la cava sotterra. 
E quand 'ella fu nella torre, e il signiore venne 
all'uscio e diserrd l'uno appresso all'altro-; e 
quando e'vide la sua moglie n'ebbe gran 
meraviglia e gioia e si meraviglid di quella 
ch'egli avea lasciata in compagnia del cava- 
liere che si forte la somigliava, e la notte dor- 
mi con lei con gran gioia." 

However, in making use of this old material 
it was necessary to add some new elements in 
order to make it more entertaining. It will 
have been noted that there are some consider- 
able differences between this Italian version of 
the Septetn Sapientes ( Versio Ita/ica as Mus- 
safia calls it) and the story of Bojardo. In 
the first place the fable of Ipomene and Ata- 
lanta is substituted to explain the relation of 
the heroine to Ordauro and Folderico. Bo- 
jardo may have adopted the Latin story in 
order to do away with the former clumsy 
method of introducing the story, as well as to 
prepare his hearers for the astonishing feats of 
running which Leodilla has to display in pass- 
ing over the intervening two miles between 
Ordauro's castle and her lonely tower. The 
poet makes no mention of the ring or the 
clothes of the Latin version, which are used 
as a preparatory step toward allaying the 
violent suspicions of the husband. 

In all of the older versions of this story the 
husband seems to be ignorant of the fact that 
his wife has a lover, while in the Orlando 
Folderico is very well aware whom he had to 
fear, and when Ordauro appears in the neigh- 
borhood, he is thrown into a terrible state of 
mind. II. xxiii. 



19. 



Fe'comprare un palaglo In quel confino. 
Dove ml tenea chlusa II fearbassoro, 
E manco di due mlglia era vlclno : 
Non dlmandate mo se al mio marlto 
Crebbe sospetto e se fu sbiggottlto. 
30. Esso temea del vento che soffiava, 
E del sol che lucea da quella parte 
Dove Ordauro al presente dlmorava ; 
E con gran cura, diligenta ed arte 
Ognl piccol pertugio vl serrava, 
Ne mai d'lntorno dal glron si parte; 
E se un uccello o nebbla nel del vede, 
Che sia Ordauro fermamente crede. 

The character of the jealous husband is 
quite in harmony with the typical jealous hus- 
band as he exists in Italian literature. One 
trait, however, is entirely new in Bojardo's 
version of this story, it being found in none of 
the other versions of the stories told by the 
seven wise men. This is Ordauro's suggestion 
that his alleged wife is the twin sister of Fol- 
derico's wife : st. 36. 

Essa e la figlia del re Manodante, 
Che signoreggia I'lsole lontane ; 
Forse che in vista t'inganna il sembiante, 
Perche aggio inteso che fur due germane 
Tanto di faccia e membre simlgliante, 
Che vedendole II padre la dimane 
E la sua madrc che fttte I'avia, 
L'una da l'altra non riconoscla. 

Colbert Searles. 
Inland Stanford Jr. University. 



THE FIRST TRANSCRIPT OF THE 

VERCELLI BOOK. 
Apparently Kemble is chiefly responsible for 
the accepted tradition that the first transcript 
of the Vercelli Book was made by Dr. Blume. 
In the preface to his edition (p. v), Kemble tells 
us that in 1834 he made an unsuccessful en- 
deavor to reach Vercelli, and that on returning 
to England, he found that the 

" then existing Record Commission had em- 

gloyed Dr. Blum [Kemble's version of Dr 
lume's name] to copy the manuscript, and 
had caused the poems to be extracted and 
printed under the care of Mr. Thorpe." 

This edition, usually referred to as Appendix 
B to Mr. Cooper's Report (the full title is given 
in the British Museum catalogue under Cooper, 
Charles Purton) gives a bare text of the poeti- 
cal parts of the manuscript. As neither the 
name of the editor nor the original transcriber 
of the text is given, Kemble's statement 
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